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: demagogism to become their masters, and by 
HENRY HARTSHORNE. 


ruling them to.assail the foundations upon 
which rests the’very citadel of our liberties. 

‘« The colored persons, ten years of age and 
upward, unable to write, as returned by the 
late census, number 3,220,878, or a number 
equal to the entire population when the origi- 
nal thirteen States were first united under one 
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form of government. The foreign white pop- 
ulation, of ten years of age and upward, una- 
ble to write, number 763,620 ; and the number 
of native white persons of the same age unable 
to write is 2,255,460. The total number, ten 
years old and upward, unable to write, in all 
the States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia, is 6,239,958, showing, as compared 
with similar figures from the census of 1870, 
relatively an advance of three per cent. in 
intelligence, but an actual gain in the number 
of illiterates of 581,814, in spite of all the 
educational activities of the intermediate ten 
years. 

‘* Notwithstanding this mass of darkness we 


NAN Gb MeMciiact <a isclducecrececesscsccneneeees ge are among those who believe in all the possi- 
ee bilities of our destiny for good for our poster- 
ity and for the other nations of the earth; 
but we know that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. Intelligence and virtue, trained 
in the love of freedom, are always ready for 
Its Effects, Industrial, Social and Political its defence against all the hosts of ignorance 
upon the Country. and evil. But here the irrepressible conflict 
remains; and it is the part of wisdom to 
The concluding remarks in the former essay | consider how it may be terminated by measures 
were from an address by J. R. Thurston at\of peace and moderation and not involve 
the annual meeting of ‘the American Mission- | future generations in a catastrophe more 
aty Association. The following are from bloody and calamitous than our own civil war. 
John Eaton’s discourse in New York City last | ‘* We offer no Utopian schemes. Wedo not 
Twelfth month: ‘‘ Nearly twenty years have | come as destructives purposing to tear down 
passed since the proclamation of freedom to | everything ; we do not propose to arrest the 
the slave ; yet the slavery of ignorance remains | growth of our institutions. On the contrary, we 
with all its perils. Joy is increasing in all the | invoke greater activity on the part of all the 
land that man no longer has property in his | agencies that enlighten or mould or preserve 
fllow-man ; yet we must confess that the | society for good.”’ 
evils threatened by African slavery are only| He then goes on to specify the ‘‘ agencies” 
partly averted. The millions in ignorance are | which may be invoked to deal, with this illiter- 
hot free as American liberty must make-free ; | acy, and avert its calamities, viz.: the Family ; 
their ignorance invites vice, crime and petty! the Church ; the distribution of the Bible and 
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religious tracts and books; lastly National 
Legislation and National Funds. The statistics 
and facts, and the arguments deducted from 
them, are deeply interesting ; and should be 
read by those who are accustomed to think 
upon what imperils our institutions and what 
supports them. 

After a brief summing up of what has been 
done in public education he remarks; ‘‘ But 
against this attendance upon the public schools 
there is the non-attendance of 5,754,759. 
Allowing that these odd hundred thousands 
are in private schools that are not reported, 
there remain 5,000,000 of children of school 
age untaught. To furnish these sittings in 
buildings at the usual average of $20 per sitting, 
would cost a hundred millions in money ; to 
furnish them teachers would require an increase 
of 30,000 to the teaching corps, and a single 
year’s preparation of these teachers at the 
average rate in New York would cost ten 
millions of dollars. 

The pay of these 30,000 additional teachers 
for one year of ten months at the rate of 
thirty-two dollars a month, which is about the 
average throughout the country, would amount 
to $9,600,000. Add to this the items for 
preparation and school-house sittings necessary 
for these non-attending school-children, and 
you have the grand total required for the first 
year of $120,000,000. 

There has been an attempt to raise a laugh 
at the proposition of the Hon. Senator Logan 
to appropriate $60,000,000 in aid of educa- 
tion, but I give you here figures which cannot 
be invalidated, showing that his proposition 
falls $60,000,000 short of the sum which would 
be required to furnish for a single year all our 
school children now without school sittings 
and teachers. Mr. Senator Blair, in his exam- 
ination of this point in his recent speech, con- 
sidering that Texas has a school period of only 
six years, states that, if the school life were 
properly lengthened in that and other States, 
the number reported without school accommo- 
dations and without teachers would be in- 
creased by three millions.’’ 


To the foregoing may be added the wise 
words of Edmund Burke: ‘*Education is the 
cheapest defense of the nation.” 

Whilst engaged in making these selections, 
I received fromm my friend Emily L. Austin, 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, her report of the 
‘¢ Austin Industrial School” of that city for 
1882-83, which so closely coincides with my 
own experience in similar work that a few 
extracts are here appended to enforce the view 
taken by many besides myself of the special 
need now for the freedmen. 

E. L. Austin has been a most indefatigable, 
patient and successful laborer among the 
colored people of Knoxville, many years. I 
have witnessed with intense inwerest the prog- 


ress of her work from its unpretending begin. 
ning to its present noble proportions; and 
commend it to the confidence and patronage 
of all who would wish to see the colored people 
distinguished by industry, integrity, thrift, and 
the qualities which make good Christian citi- 
zens. She says in regard to industrial training, 
‘* The greatest difficulty which meets us at the 
outset is on the part of the colored people them- 
selves. They do not want this training for their 
children ; they would like to have them go to 
school to learn to be teachers, or in some 
other way to live without manual labor. They 
say that while it is not taught in the white ° 
schools, they do not want it to be taught in the 
colored schools. Superintendents and teachers 
see no way to change existing methods. 
School boards can do little, because they have 
no right to make exceptions in one school to 
the general programme for all.’’ 

The question is, ‘‘ What can we do under 
the circumstances?’’ * She answers that by 
work ; which appears in her report. ‘Owing 
to want of room, we have half-day sessions 
for our lower grades; and we always find that 
the little ones are with us heart and hand; for; 


‘While they are learning housework, 
They think it’s only play.’ 
So I take them into industrial classes the half- 
day they are out of school; and perhaps by 
the time they are ready to go into higher 
grades, popular opinion will have caught up 
with us; or the children will love the work so 
heartily that they will not let it go.” 
She has the endorsement of Isa E. Gray, of 
Boston, No 20 Mt. Vernon Street, and other 
persons of good judgment. 


(To be concluded.) 


eo 


On the Necessity of Friends Maintaining 
their own Denominational Schools.* 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 


(Concluded from page 67.) 


If the tounders of our Religious Society held 
that the one true baptism of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was ‘‘ with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire,’’ it was only because the Holy Scriptures 
thus always testified. 

If they believed that the true ‘‘ Supper of the 
Lord”? was a spiritual communion, it was be- 
cause He so tauglit while personally on earth 
[John vi. 51 and 53-58], and so sent that 
message from Heaven, through the ‘Spiit 
unto the churches,’’ long after His resurrec- 
tion, when He manifested Himself in glory to 
His beloved disciple.—[Rev. iii. 20.] 

No Christian believer can adopt more rever- 
ently and truly than the sincere-hearted mem- 


* Read before the Conference of the Educational Assodiation 
of Friends in America, at Richmond, Indiana, 1883. 
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ber of the Society of Friends, the words which} In this instruction it is manifest that our 
Dean Stanley tells us are still to be seen|teaching should not only be wise and compre- 
carved on a stone in the church of Walton on | hensive, but clear and definite, and always from 
the Thames,—the immortal answer of the|a scriptural stand-point. 
Princess Elizabeth to the Popish emissaries of} So far as the writings of our forefathers are 
her cruel sister Queen Mary, who were press- | adapted to this object, and many of them are 
ing her for a confession of faith in regard to| very largely so, it is most desirable to use them , 
the so-called sacrament of the Lord’s Supper : | but in all cases we should subject their argu- 
“Christ was the Word, and spake it : ments as well as our own teachings to the test 
He took the bread, and brake it : of the supreme authority of the written word. 
And what the Word doth make it, The earnest thought and attention of our 
That I believe ;—and take it.” most experienced instructors should be devoted 
Thoroughly convinced that our Lord and|to the important work of thus training the 
Saviour never intended to institute a new ordi- | minds and hearts of our young people to a fall 
nance of outward ceremonial to be observed by | comprehension for themselves of the value and 
His Church in this bright noon-day light of|the divine authority of these distinguishing 
His Gospel, we are content to enjoy thankfully | doctrines of our branch of the Church. 
the sweet refreshment of His spiritual com-| It is a well known principle of scientific or 
munion, the ‘‘ real presence ’’ indeed, of our | literary education, that the profoundest attain- 
Lord, and to let the shadow pass away in His | ments of scholarship are the fittest preparation 
own everlasting light. ° for elementary instruction ; the most perfect 
So if the early Friends rejected for them-| familiarity with ‘the truth to be imparted 
selves all outward Priesthood or ritual, it was| always leading to the simplest forms of speech 
because they were instructed in the Holy Scrip-|and of illustration in presenting it. So that 
tures that all the redeemed children of the Lord | very often, especially in the German institu- 
are by Him constituted a royal Priesthood | tions of learning, professors of the highest 
unto God His Father, who sought only to be| ability and culture may be found in charge of 
worshipped in spirit and truth; that they all/the most elementary classes. 
had received gifts from their. ascended Re-| With regard to the methods of such religious 
deemer, and that a manifestation of the a instruction, the question was tersely but com- 
was given to every man for the common profit | prehensively presented by Dr. Pliny Chase of 
and for the edification of His Church. Haverford College, during the discussion of a 
Time will not permit us to take up one by one | kindred subject at your ‘Conference held at 
the distinguishing doctrines of the Society of | that place about three years ago, in the following 
Friends, and to show that they are all founded | postulate : 


ual truths; and that we feel a solemn obliga- 
tion resting upon us not only to maintain these 
inviolate but to proclaim them to others and to 
hand them down unimpaired to those who shall 
come after us,—as in our belief the simplest 
and purest exposition of the new covenant dis- 
pensation of our Lord and Saviour. 

For we read in the Holy Scriptures of those 
‘*testimonies which the Lord established in 
Israel,’’ even under the old covenant, that the 


est of all truths, and for that reason they should 
be grasped more firmly and surely, they should 
be taught more boldly, persistently, and dog- 
matically, than scientific truths.”’ 

Again: ‘*The highest education is religious ; 
the highest religious education is Christian ; the 
highest Christian education is definite, pointed, 
and therefore denominational.” 

Nor need the humblest Christian believer, 
to whom the Lord hath revealed these truths 
obligation was imperative upon the fathers to| of the simplicity and spirituality of His gospel 
make them known unto their children ; ; ‘* That|and kingdom, hesitate to proclaim them with 
the generation to come might know them,— | the most perfect assurance of faith. 
even the children which should be born, whot “Our consciousness,’’ as McLeod Campbell 
should arise and declare them to their children, i in his ‘* Thoughts on Revelation,” so truly 
that they might set their hope in the Lord and | | Says, «is not that of having formed an opinion. 
not forget ‘His commandments.” — ( Psalm | It is the consciousness of receiving Divine light. 
Ixxviii. 4, 7.) In the light of God it would not be humility, 

How then shall we expect to transmit these | but untruthfulness, to speak doubtfuliy of what 
sacred trusts to future generations, save by the| we see.”” * * * ‘The sun shines in the 
most earnest and careful instruction of the| firmament; I see it, and others see it also; 
children committed to our care to train for the! and we walk together by its light. I bless 
duties of life and for eternity; so that they | God that, in the light of Christ, I may and 
may apprehend and embrace the same blessed | must declare that the eye with which I see this 
truths that have become so dear to us, and | Divine light, belongs to what is deepest and 
which we believe are closely allied to the best | surest in my being ; so that I could more 
interests of Christ’s kingdom upon the earth. | easily doubt the shining of the outward sun in 


upon our deep convictions of important spirit- ‘¢ Spiritual and revealed truths are the high- 
| 
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the firmament than doubt the reality of what These four Epistles alone prove that the 


my spiritual vision apprehends.” 

If then we have ourselves come to this light | 
of the Lord, in which we can see in part at | 
least, over and beyond the shadows that are | 
still resting on so large a proportion of the pro- 
fessing Church of Christ, if we have indeed so 
turned to Him that the vail has been in a| 
measure taken away [2 Cor. ili. 16,] from | 
our vision, that seems still to be spread like a 
covering over the nations ; [Isaiah xxv. 7,] let 
us earnestly and prayerfully seek to lead those, 
on whom the hope of the Church of the future 
so largely rests, unto Him who hath opened | 
our eyes; that they too may know for them- 
selves, as we have realized, that our fathers did | 
not follow cunningly devised fables, when they 
made known unto us the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, in His spiritual king- 
dom, of which they were living witnesses. 


There are many other advantages of a select 
system of education for the children of Friends, 
which are evident to all,—in the opportunity 
it affords for the cultivation of habits of sim- 
plicity and self government, as well as of those | 
elevating personal associations, which may in- | 
fluence the whole future life,—and may thus) 
react upon the Church itself. 

The limitations imposed upon this essay, 
however, have rendered it needful to confine’ 
our attention to the more important considera- 
tions, of their needed instruction in the funda- | 
mental truth of the distinguishing doctrines of | 
our Religious Society ; and of their protection | 
from those adverse influences, the effect of! 
which it is so difficult, in after life, to remove 
or to overcome. 


->- 


NO TIME FOR MYTHS TO GROW. 


What is advanced thought now inculculating 
as to the historic evidences of Christianity, | 
and especially as to the mythical theory of | 
Strauss, which gave scholars a certain amount 
of trouble a few years ago ? 


1. It is now admitted by Bauer, Renan, | 
Strauss, and all really learned infidels that four | 


of Paul’s Epistles were written before the year | 
60. 


These four are the First and Second to - 


creed taught by Paul, and received by the 
Christian societies throughout the Roman Em- 
pire, before the year 60, included substantially 
all that the Christian creed of to day em- 
braces. 

(3). Between 34 and 60, A. D., there is not 
time enough in any age, and especially not 
enough in the age of Livy and Tacitus, for 
myths and legends to grow up and obtain 
acceptation as histories of actual fact. 

(4). The mythical theory of Strauss, the 
legendary theory of Renan, the tendency 
theory of Bauer, all of them applications of a 
theory of development to the explanation of 
the origin of the New Testament literature, 
are thoroughly confuted and shown to be now 
utterly untenable by serious and educated 
men. (See Bampton Lectures for 1877, by 
Prebendary Row ; also, Prof. Stanley Leathe’s 
lecture in the volume entitled ‘*‘ Modern Skep- 
ticisms,”” published by the London Christian 
Evidence Society ; and also the Rev. Dr. G. 
Oswald Dyke’s article in Brit. and For. Ed. 
Rev., No. CX, on ‘* The Witness of St. Paul 
to Jesus Christ.’’) 

(5). But the application of the development 
theory to the explanation of the origin of the 
New Testament literature, having thus ignom- 
inously failed, it is to be presumed that we 
shall not find in that theory a complete 
explanation of the Old Testament literature. 


Go with me to the Colosseum in Rome, and 
convince yourselves that some things, 1800 
years distant from us, can be made perfectly 
sure to historic conviction. This Colosseum 
is a huge object. It is difficult to get out of 
sight of it in the wide plain of the centuries. 
When was it built? It was begun in the year 
72. Who built it? Jews captured at Jerusa- 
lem were the chief workmen employed on this 
structure. When was Jerusalem captured? In 
the year 70. Whocaptured it? Titus. How 
do you know Titus captured Jerusalem ? Across 
the street, yonder, is an arch erected to his 
memory ; and on it, to this day, in beautiful 
relief, you have representations of the golden 
candlestick and other utensils employed in the 
temple. Nobody doubts that Titus, in the 
year 70, captured Jerusalem, and that the Jews 


the Corinthians, Romans and Galatians. |helped to erect the Colosseum. When did 

2. Paul’s four undisputed Epistles prove: ; Nero die? In the year 68. Solid, unmistak- 
(1) That within twenty-five years of the date able verities these stones and these dates. 
assigned to the death and resurrection of There are very many events 1800 years gone 
our Lord, numerous Christian societies had by, of which we are more sure than we are of 
been established throughout the whole extent ' what happened in the next street an hour ago. 
of the Romish Empire, from Jerusalem to ‘When did Paul die? Under Nero. Every- 
Rome itself. (2) That in these societies was' body admits that Paul died in the reign of 
agreement in the reception of the doctrines of this despot, although there is a dispute as to 
our present Gospels as of Divine authority,and the year; but he certainly died under Nero, 
of the history recorded in the Gospels as and, therefore, before 68. When did Paul 
attested by the most irresistible and overwhelm-' write his Epistles? Before he died !—/Jos. 
ing contemporary evidence. | Cook. 
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While the Church has undergone some great 
reformations, there have been many small 
ones. ‘There is scarcely a sect or denomina- 
tion of Christians which has not experienced 
important reforms. The very nature of eccle- 
siastical organization tends to restriction, to 
form, to ritual. The object is a worthy one: 
to give the Church power against the world, 
to rid her of unbelief and immorality, to 
realize, as nearly as possible, the perfections 
of the invisible Church in the visible. But 
the well-intended limitations and safeguards 
are often accompanied by restrictions of 
growth, a lack of good fruit, by coldness and 
indifference. The outward institution assumes 
a pharisaical or papistical mien and begins to 
consider herself the trustee of the keys of the 
Church of Christ. She becomes a vessel, or a 
treasure-house of good things and saving 
graces, guarded against all who will not be 
slavish devotees to her priesthood and ritualist- 
ic formalism. It cannot be out of ill-will to 
the German Establishment, that I say, this state 
of things has existed in other national es- 
tablishments and to a considerable extent in 
independent churches. It should not be said, 
however, that such institutions are dead, just 
ag they grievously err, who say the German 
establishment is dead. Nor can it be said that 
it is really a/ive. It is not said of the nut that 
it is dead, nor that it is alive. For it has 
vitality in the kernel and needs only to be 
subjected to proper influence in order to spring 
into life. Likewise a seemingly dead formalism 
may be the serviceable hull in which the vital 
kernel of truth is laid away, protected against 
wintry frost and devouring insect, awaiting the 
warmer rays and gentle showers of spring to 
quicken its abundant vitality into vigorous life 
Such ought not to be the case with the Church. 
Spring and summer, seed-time and harvest, 
should each be perpetual. We are taught not 
to say at seed-time: ‘* There are yet four 
months, and then cometh the harvest.”’” The 


Church ought to be alive and fruitful all the | 


time. But, if she is not so, her latent vitality 
may still be preserved for future growth. So 
let us hope, that the rather inactive period in 
the German Protestant Church’ during the 
fierce storms of infidelity in the end of the last, 





| Now it is the history of religious reforms 
,that they are begun by individuals and may, 
, Or may not, be adopted by the churches after- 
wards. Thusnearly every important religious 
revival and mission work, home and foreign, 
,in England and America, has been set on foot 
| by individuals and independent societies and 
| boards. It is, therefore, not remarkable that 
, individuals and associations in Germany have 
| had to do the same, nor that they must con- 
tinue to carry on the work, so long as the 
| Pharisees and Scribes are contending about 
the mint, anise and cummin. Vitality, yes, 
there is fe. While we look at the wide- 
spread infidelity and skepticism, it must be 
remembered that there are scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of true pastors in Germany faithfully 
laboring and yearning, that the people might 
be saved. They are none the less faithful 
shepherds of their flocks and bishops of the 
churches, because they do nothing extra- 
ordinary to call out applause from the world. 
It may be that they are, therefore, all the 
better followers of the true Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls. And these represent many 
thousands of true disciples of the Lord 
Jesus, who, despite their unfavorable circum- 
stances, have their hearts set on God in faith 
and are awaiting the consolations of the saints. 
I believe there are no better examples of hum- 
ble Christian life in any land than some of 
these. Then there are not a few pastors and 
laymen, who have boldly stepped without the 
walls of the Church in order to restore her 
wandering children. They have waited long 
to see her call her latent powers into active 
use against the enemies of Christ and His 
Church, until personal responsibility to the 
Master has led to independent action. Again 
not a few others, unwilling to break with the 
Establishment but mourning the deadness of 
the Church on the one hand and the dangers 
of heresy from independent workers and sects 
on the other, are nevertheless constrained by 
the loye of Christ to extend much sympathy 
to the latter. Such are Professor Christlieb of 
Bonn University, court-preacher Dr. Stoecker, 
with a half dozen other ministers and a num- 
ber of influential laymen in Berlin, and there 
are others in nearly every part of Germany. 
For example, Dr. Stoecker is reported to have 
expressed in a general statement in the Royal 
Cathedral, of the City Mission work, the fol- 
| lowing sentiments : ‘ It is true that the Meth- 
| odists and their doctrines have secured a foot- 
|hold in Berlin, which I seriously regret ; but 
I regret most that the neglect and deadness of 





and the beginning of this century, and the cold; the Church toward the multitude of heathen 
frosts of indifferentism which have continued, ;in her midst makes such independent work 
may be succeeded by a remarkable activity necessary; and it is far better that they should 
and great zeal for her Master in the near} be saved through the instrumentality of those 
future, such as she has not experienced since , we call heretics than t» be lost.”’ 


the days of Luther. 


To be continued. 
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THE ASSERTION made by a ‘‘ Non-church- 
de - ia anes ° ° ” 
goer ’’ in the last ‘* North American Review, 
that ‘‘ in these days only a small proportion of 
intelligent and eminently respectable people 
are regular attendants upon religious services on 
Sunday;” is so often made and so seldom con- 
tradicted that it has begun to pass current as an 


axiomatic fact ; and it does one good to see it | 


so vigorously taken up and its falsity so con- 
clusively demonstrated as it is by Dr. W. H. 
Ward’s paper which follows. Dr. Ward has 
studied the census to good effect. He shows 
that of the fifty millions of people in the 
United States, five millions, probably repre- 
senting thirty millions of church-goers, are 
communicarts in Protestant churches ; that in 
1800 the communicants were seven per cent. 
of the entire population, and they are now 
twenty per cent.; that while the population 
has increased nine-fold, the Evangelical com- 
municants have increased twenty-seven fold ; 
that is, the increase in church-membership has 
been three times as much as even the almost 
miraculous increase in population ; that if the 
country has reason to be jubilant and grateful 
for its marvelous growth, the Evangelical 
churches *have three times as much reason to 
be jubilant and grateful for their growth. He 
then goes on to assert—for this cannot be 
made a matter of statistical demonstration— 
that the church-going population represents 
the best part of the population, while ‘it is 
the saloon and groggery population which 
supplies the larger part of non-church-goers ; ”’ 
he at once illustrates and enforces this position 
by calling for a roll of scientific men, that we 
may see for ourselves how few range them- 
selves on the side of infidelity and how many 
on the side of organized Christianity ; and he 
closes his article by a paragraph showing that 
the growth of the church in our own land is 
only part of the larger growth of the Christian 
church in all lands: ‘‘ Christian nations ruled 
two hundred millions of people at the begin- 
ning of this century. Now they rule six hun- 
dred and eighty-five millions.”” We have rarely 
seen—never in so small a space—so large and 
true an outlook over the world and the 
church ; and we recommend it to the careful 
perusal both of shouting infidels and wailing 
believers. — Christian Union. 

IT DOEs not seem as if the Primitive Metho- 
dists of England were experiencing any famine 
of ministers. At the recent meeting of the 
committee of their theological college at Man- 
chester, forty candidates for admission presented 
themselves, and thirty of them were rejected. 

Tue Baptist missionaries settled at Manyanga 
and Stanley Pool, where their stations have 
taken the names of Wathen and Arthington, 
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| their work, have felt more and more obliged 
| to free themselves from the protection of the 
armed Zanzibarites of the Belgian expeditions. 
Since the attack in which M. Peschuel Locsche 
was wounded they have felt that the route 
|along the northern side of the river from 
Manyanga to Stanley Pool was safe only for 
strong caravans well armed, and they have 
sought one upon thesouthern side. There the 
Belgians, after having burned Ngombi, whose 
chief was disposed to attack the caravans, have 
made a new route to Stanley Pool, and Lieut. 
Valcke has founded a station at Ngombi and or- 
ganized a service of caravans between that point 
and Stanley Pool. The missionaries have one 
independent of the Belgians, so that caravans 
pass every four or five days. ‘The security of 
transport is greater, but the price of every- 
thing is greatly increased. 


THE combats between the people of Stanley 
and the natives have arrested the advance of 
the missionaries of the Livingstone Inland 
mission. After having gone 50 kilometres 
beyond their station, they were obliged to 
found a new station upon the Loukounga in 
the midst of a population always well disposed 
toward them. Also the missionaries of this 
mission have decided not to establish them- 
selves at Stanley Pool, and have actually gone 
to work in the region near their stations, 50 or 
60 kilometres apart, over an extent of 170 
kilometres. During the five years in which 
they have lived there they have never had a 
quarrel with the natives, who respect them and 
confide their children to them. They have 
learned the language of the country, prepared 
many pupils to become teachers, and found the 
natives eager to furnish them the products of 
the country and at their service for porters 
along the route from one station to the other. 


-_ 


THE CATACLYSM IN JAVA. 


The New York Hevadd gives a narrative of the 
terrible volcanic eruptions and earthquakes in 
the Island of Java : 

Seldom or never in the history of the world has 
such a tale of sublime and appalling disaster 
been related as that which has come to us within 
the past week from Java, at the opposite side of 
the world. It tells of an unparalleled volcanic 
eruption, of mountains torn asunder and broken 
into nearly a dozen flaming parts, of a chain of 
volcanoes thrown up in the Strait of Sunda, where 
islands had sunk in the sea, of a wholesale de- 
struction of life, estimated as high as 75,000, and 
of a general wreck and ravage of property. 

The disturbances began on the island of Krak- 
atoa, which is situated at the neck of the Strait of 
Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, being fifteen 
miles from the latter. The deep rumblings were 
distinctly audible at Surakerta and Batavia, about 
forty-five and twenty-two miles off respectively. 
Little alarm was felt at first, but within a few 


in honor of the two principal supporters of| hours showers of stones began to fall. At Jogja- 
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kerta, Sourabaya and Samarang, all through the 
night of August 25, showers of red-hot rocks and 
ashes fell, making complete darkness in all these 
towns. In Batavia there was an occasional fall, 
and it was difficult to keep the street lights burn- 
ing in the European quarter. By the next morn- 
ing all communication with Anger, a town on the 
Strait of Sunda, was cut off, all the bridges having 
been destroyed .by the descending rocks and 
ashes -and the road rendered impassable. The 
first eruption was on Saturday night, August 25 
On Sunday morning the disturbances had ex- 
tended beneath the waters of the strait and they 
were soon boiling and hissing violently, while 
great waves dashed upon the Javanese shores and 
the temperature of the seas went up nearly twenty 
degrees. Even as far away as Madura, more 
than five hundred miles distant, the furious waves 
were lashed into mountains of foam as they came 
rolling in. The rumbling gradually became more 
and more distinct, and by noon of the same day 
the Maha Meru, the largest of the volcanoes of 
Java, was belching forth flames at an alarming 
rate. This eruption soon spread to the Gunung 
(the crater of which is the largest in the world, 
being nearly four miles in diameter), the Gunung 
Guntur and many other minor mountains, until 
more than a third of the forty-five craters of Java 
were either in active eruption or seriously threat- 
ening it, 
AN APPALLING SPECTACLE. 


Just before dusk a great, luminous cloud formed 
over the Gunung Guntur, and the crater of that 
volcano began to vomit up enormous streams of 
white acid, sulphurous mud and smaller quanti- 


ties of lava. There were rapidly succeeding ex- 
plosions, followed by tremendous showers of cin- 
ders and enormous fragments of rock, which were 
hurled high into the air and scattered in all di- 
rections, to fall after the force was spent upon the 
valleys below, carrying death and destruction 
with them. With these terrible eruptions came 
sympathetic demonstrations from the sea. At 
one time more than fifteen huge waterspouts 
were seen. Men, women and children rushed in 
terror from their tottering dwelling places, filling 
the air with their shrieks of horror. Hundreds 
were unable to get out before the houses fell, and 
were buried beneath the great masses of rocks 
and mud which were piled up where a few hours 
before all had been peace, happiness and fancied 
security. In the evening of Sunday the shocks 
and eruptions increased in violence, and the island 
seemed threatened with being buried in fire and 
sulphurous ashes.’ The hissing of the sea became 
so loud as to be almost deafening. The waves 
rushed up on the shore to an unprecedented 
height. 
A TRACT OF LAND DISAPPEARS. 


When daylight came it was seen that an enor- 
mous tract of land had disappeared, extending 
from Point Capucin on the south to Negery Pass- 
oering on the north and west to Low Point, cover- 
ing an extent of territory about fifty miles square. 
In this were situated the villages of Negery and 
Negery Babawang. None of the people inhabiting 
these places or of the natives scattered sparsely 
through the forests and on the plains escaped 
death. This section of the island was not so 
densely populated as the other portions, and the 
loss of life was comparatively small, although it 
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must have aggregated fully 15.000 souls. The 
entire Kendang range of mountains, extending 
along the coast in a semicircle for about sixty- 
| five miles, had gone out of sight. The waters of 
| Welcome Bay, the Sunda Straits and Pepper 
Bay, on the east, and of the Indian Ocean, on the 
south, had rushed in and formed a sea of turbu- 
lent waters. 

Monday night the volcano of Papandayang, 
which is over seven thousand feet high, was in a 


- | very active state of paroxysmal eruption. It was 


accompanied by detonations said to have been 
heard many miles away in Sumatra. Three dis- 
tinct columns of flame were seen to rise from the 
mountain to a vast height, and its whole surface 
soon appeared as if covered with fiery lava 
streams!which spread to great distances on all 
sides. Stones fell for miles around, and the black 
fragmentary matter carried into the air caused 
total darkness. A whirlwind accompanied this 
eruption, by which house roofs, trees and men and 
‘horses were carried into the air. The quantity of 
ashes ejected was such as to cover the ground 
and roofs of houses at Denamo to the depth of 
several inches. 

Suddenly the scene waschanged. The moun- 
tain was split into seven parts without a moment's 
warning, and where Papandayang had stood 

alone, there were now seven distinct peaks loom- 
|ing up to a great height. In the seams opened 
| could be seen great balls of molten matter. From 
the fissures poured clouds of steam, and the black 
| ejected lapillo flowed in steady streams and ran 
slowly down the mountain sides, forming beds 
two hundred or three hundred feet in extent. 


STRANGEST FREAK OF ALL, 


One of the most singular incidents was the 
sudden rising, on the forenoon of Tuesday, of four- 
teen new volcanic mountains in the Strait of 
Sunda, forming a complete chain in almost a 
straight line between Point St. Nicholas on the 
Java coast and Hoga Point on the coast of Su- 
matra, almost on the tops of what had been the 
Merak and Middle Islands, which sank into the 
sea the previous day and went heaven knows 
where. The Gunung Tengger has not had an 
eruption before since the year 1800, when an ex- 
tent of land seventeen miles long and seven wide 
was completely covered with the white and sul- 
phurous mud so peculiar to the eruptions of Java. 

The peak of Gunung Tengger is 6000 feet above 
the sea, and the monument of flame on top of 
this made a scene of wonderful grandeur. Every 
moment a huge boulder at a red or white heat 
would be hurled from Tengger’s crater with ter- 
rific force, and, after going hundreds of feet in the 
air, would fall back with a whirr, crashing through 
the thatched roof of some Chinese fisherman's 
hut, or crushing beneath its huge mass the body 
of some native peasant. Much of the northern 
portion of the island, which was covered with 
tracts of forest, was soonin one great blaze. The 
red-hot vomitings from the craters had set the 
trees on fire, and the giants of the woods fell, one 
after another, like so many sheaves of wheat be- 
fore a gale. 

As the eruptions increased in frequency and 
violence the disturbance of the waters surrounding 
the barren coast became more and more violent. 
Here the waves rushed with terrific force up the 
steep, rocky incline, breaking upon the over- 
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hanging crags and receding rapidly, leaving a| 
lava flow cooled just at the moment when it was'| 
about to fall over a precipice and there remaining, | 
quickly hardened by contact with the waters, and 
forming distinct strata of black and bright red, 
purple and brown, all thrown about in the most! 
eccentric masses, while huge peaks of basalt rose | 
at frequent intervals, 

Then came the waves, overwhelming a marshy | 
plain, engulfing a hamlet of fishermen’s rude | 
houses, and, turning suddenly back, swept away | 
almost every vestige of what a moment before! 
had been a scene of bustling activity. What a 
few hours before were fertile valleys covered with | 
flourishing plantations of coffee, rice, sugar, in-, 


REVIEW. 


The advance in industries has been as great as 
_in education. Again omitting the five civilized 
oe there were cultivated by Indians in 1869, 

4,207 acres of land; 
i times as much. 


Wheat raised in 1869 was 126,117 bushels; in 


in 1882, 560,982 acres, or 


| 1882, 673,933 bushels, or more than five times as 


much, Corn in 1869 was 467,363 bushels; in 
| 1882, 1,974.421 bushels, The swine owned in 
1869 were 29,890; in 1882, 424,720, more than 
fourteen times as many. Sheep owned in 186g 
were 2,683 ; in 1882 they were 1,304,730. 


digo or tobacco, the staples of the island, were| In 1882 there were 80,000 cords of wood cut by 
now but mud, stone and lava-covered fields of| _ Indians, and 5,000,000 feet of lumber sawed by 
destruction and ruin, "them, They made 35,000 pounds of butter, and 
| raised 6,000,000 pounds of cotton, 

_FRIEN DS’ REVI EW. | The value of the products of Indian labor in 

fei | 1882 is estimated to have been $5 000,000, 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 15, 1883. | Except a few Apachesin the Southwest, all In- 
—— | dians are now peaceable—are on Reservations— 
THE ASSOCIATED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of and unless wronged by the white people, are 
Friends on Indian Affairs, in their Fourteenth | likely to continue at peace. The uplifting of a 
Annual Report, call attention to the very grati-| race from savagery to Christian civilization, 
fying improvement which the Indians of the | is necessarily slow; but although a vast deal re- 
| 


United States have made, as a whole, during the Mains to be done for the Indians, a good begin- 
last fourteen years, under the humane course pur- | ning has been made, 
sued by the Government during that period. The principal means to this end now required 

Omitting the five civilized tribes in the Indian are, 1st. Good Agents. 2nd. Training in good 
Territory, there were, in 1869, but 2,069 Indian | schools, both in industry and letters. 3rd. Se- 
children in school, but in 1882 there were 8,500; | curity of rights, and the protection.of law. 4th. 
and 11,000 were reported as able to read English. Christian instruction and training. 

The Boarding Schools and Day Schools on the | | Towards the first of these, Friends have in the 
various Reservations have not only been much_ field three Agents—John D., Miles, of the Chey- 
increased in numbers, but are generally con-| enne and Arapahoe Agency; L. J. Miles, of the 
ducted in a more efficient manner. In this pe- Osage Agency; and Jacob V. Carter, of the Sac 
riod the admirable system of Industrial training | and Fox Agency; all in the Indian Territory. 
which is given at Hampton, Carlisle and Forest These Agents have under their care 10,500 In- 
Grove Schools, has sprung up, and is being | dians, and are fulfilling their duties to the satis- 


rapidly extended. Congress has made provision faction of the Government. It is probable that 


| ; ; 
for four more of these schools; one at Genoa, Ne-' one or two names will be needed as Indian 
braska; one near Lawrence, Kansas; 


one at Agents ihe ensuing year, and it is desired that 
Chilocco, in the Indian Territory, near Arkansas Friends well qualified for the service will apply 
City ; and one at New Albuquerque, New Mex-| to the Committee. 

ico. These schools, when completed, will ac-| 


Friends have supplied seven Government 
commodate 1,420 pupils; 


and with those pupils, Boarding Schools and two Day Schools, wholly 


supported by Government in private schools in’ or in part, with Superintendents, Matrons and 


Indiana, lowa and’ Nebraska, a total of 1,500 Teachers, Twenty-four Friends have been thus 
pupils will probably be nnder such training before engaged, and the schools under their care have 
1886. had 602 pupils enrolled. 

A few years ago Congress made no appropria-| White’s Manual Labor Institute, at Wabash, 
tions for Indian education, beyond what treaties Indiana, founded by a legacy of Josiah White of 
demanded. j The last Congress appropriated $662,- Philadelphia for all races, being held in trust by 
500 beyond the amount granted by treaties, Indiana Yearly Meeting, the consent of the 

As the whole number of Indian children of; Trustees, concurred in by the Yearly Meeting, 
school age in the United States is about 50,000, it’ was given to its being opened for the admission 
is hoped that the time is not far distant when all of Indian youth, By means of money subscribed 
of them{will receive school training, and none.be by Friends of various Yearly Meetings, a Boys 
permitted to grow up as wild Indians, Home has been erected for 24 pupils, their gover- 
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nor and a teacher. 
paid for by the Government, at the rate of $167 
each, Twenty-seven have been brought in, four- 
teen boys and thirteen girls; but one returned 
home on account of ill health, 
doing well. 

Benjamin and Elizabeth Miles, long in success- 
ful charge of the Osage Government , Boarding 
School, have opened a Training School for Indian 
children at West Branch, Iowa, They have the 
approval and encouragement of the Indian De- 
partment, and receive $167 each for twenty-four 


The others are 


Twenty-six pupils will be 


by Fox, laid down her life, and here many 
of the early Friends labored and suffered. 
Who that has read the history has not wished 
that we might again bear fruit and gain a foothold 
in these islands? Is not the Lord now opening 
the way? Shall there not be measures taken 
during these Yearly Meetings for us to enter this 
open door ?” 


! 
OvuGuHT not Oak Grove Seminary, Maine, to be 
rebuilt? It was a valuable school. It sent out 


young men and women whose influence for good 
is widely felt now in the Society of Friends and 


e- —__—___ 


‘ , ad j raluz nd increasin 
scholars ; this sum, however, not meeting all their |'" the world. ° There is a valuable a . 


necessary expenses, The sympathy of Friends is 
desired for this important work, 


As to Christian instruction among the Indians, 


body of Friends in Maine, who form a large pro- 
portion of the members of New England Yearly 
Meeting. Maine has furnished some of the best 


. : ini ociety in this 
Ervin G, Taber was engaged during part of the| educators and ministers of the S . 


past year as a missionary among the Cheyenne 
Indians ; and Jonathan Ozbun among the Osages. 
At the Quapaw Agency, Jeremiah Hubbard and 
John M. Watson have kept on diligently with 
their religious work. Grand River Monthly Meet- 


| 


generation. Providence Boarding School has an 
assured position and can look to Oak Grove as a 
feeder. Many youth in Maine, those who often 
make the best workers in the church, cannot 
afford to leave their State for an academic edu- 


; ion: , Oak Grove 
ing now numbers 144 Indian members and 13 ey they need such a school as 


whites; and harmony, with a deepening estab- 
lishment in Christian truth and life has been 


Seminary. Ten thousand dollars wisely used 
would start it again. A house could be built for 


; : ; j i d 
gained, With the aid of Friends, the Indians are | $6000, which would suffice to begin with, an 


about to build two meeting-houses on the Seneca 
Reserve. At the Sac and Fox Ageney a Bible- 
school is held by a trader, who is & Friend. 
Among the Shawnees, Franklin Elliott has been 
engaged as a missionary for some years. 

The needs of the work of Friends among the 
Indians of the West at the present time, .are 
these: One or two qualified men as Agents; 
teachers of superior professional skill, who are 
actuated by the constraining love of Christ ; men 
and women called and qualified as missionaries 
to enter the field for life, or so long as the Master 
shall direct them. ° 


—~- oe 


ALLUDING to a letter from Evi Sharpless, mak- 
ing an appeal to Friends on behalf of the work 
with which he is occupied in Jamaica, the Chris- 
lian Worker editorially says : 


“Who more fittingly than Friends can press 
into mission work in the West Indies? There our 
fathers labored. Two hundred and twelve years 
ag0 George Fox was there with his little company 
of workers, and speaking of Jamaica, says, they 
traveled ‘up and down through the Island, which 
is large; and a brave country it is, though the 
people are many of them debauched and wicked.’ 
He says, further, ‘We had much service. There 


truth, some of which were people of account in the 
world. We had many meetings there which were 
large and very quiet. { was twice with the Gov- 
enor and some other magistrates, who ali!carried 
themselves kindly toward me.’ Here I { zabeth 
Horton, a true mother in Israel, who w. s one of 
the very first to embrace the truth as : reached 


| 


was a great convincement and many received the | 


| $4000 would form the nucleus of an endowment. 
Our colleges are flourishing. Haverford is ex- 
pected to open with the largest number of students 
'it has ever had. North Carolina Boarding School 
has just been renewed; Westtown we assume is to 
have a new building ; the feeling all over the So- 
ciety as to the education of our people is in favor 
of advance, and ought not Oak Grove to be 
| raised from its ashes? If it ought to be done, it 
| can be done ; for what ought to be is in accord 
| with the Divine purposes and has all the grace 
and power of our Heavenly Father in its favor. 


ERRATUM.—In our report of the first part of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, instead of Hannah May, 
should have been said Hannah Mary Richardson, 
from England. 


| 


DIED. 


VESTAL.—At the residence of her son, James 
Vestal, near Prairie Center, Johnson county, Kas., 
on the 29th of Fifth mo., 1883, Jemima Vestal, 
in her 79th year. 

She was a highly esteemed elder and member 
of Hesper Monthly Meeting of Friends, Kansas. 
She was born in Guilford county, N. C. ; was con- 
verted in her fifteenth year, and lived a devoted, 
trusting Christian the remainder of her life. She 
was possessed of a quiet, meek, loving spirit. She 
moved to Indiana among the early settlers of that 
State, with her dear husband, Eh Vestal, and 
settled in the limits of White Lick Quarterly 
Meeting ; served that meeting as clerk fifteen 





| years in succession ; filled the station of elder for 
‘twenty-five years; moved to Kansas in the fall of 
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1865. She was generally at meeting when her | we have lived together over fifty years, and will 


health would admit of it; was in full sympathy | not be parted long.” His dying words leave com. 








mber 





















: . s+ . . : ? . n re 
with the revival spirit and evangelical work of the | forting assurance to all that he died in Christ, ‘Fri 
Church ; her living testimonies to her religious ———— ; con 








experience and unwavering faith in the Lord 

Jesus Christ were encouraging to both young and ne a 
old. The last time she was at her own little meet-|_ _ HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The next term begins pe 
ing at Prairie Center, about two weeks before her | Ninth mo, 12th, at 9.30 A. M._ For further infor. sri 
death, she spoke from the text, “ Arise and shine, | mation address Prof. Allen C. Thomas, A. M, pent’ 
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thy light has come, and the glory of the Lord has } Haverford College P. O., Pa. 34 om 
arisen upon'thee.” A large circle of friends and ——— 
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relatives mourn the loss of our dear mother in 
Israel ; yet there is cause for rejoicing and thanks- 
giving and praise to our Heavenly Father for 
His redeeming love extended to her. We believe 
her work was done, and that she is gathered 








THE QuesTION OF TO-DAY IN THE Society 
OF FRIENDS; @ Doctrinal and Practical Ad. 
dress, Read at Earlham College, Sixth mo, 28th, 
1833. 





















































aes Ses agra te May be obtained, 3 cents per copy, of Nichol. @ijrge an 
venly garner, So we can sey, Blessed in she [20% & Brother, Richmond, Indiana; or Alice Mjlyos 
Lord is the death of His saints.” We look back RAwie, 26g rR See ene: Pee Re 
over more than a quarter of a century, when the ss 9 ] 
cares of a family were upon her, and increased OHIO YEARLY MEETING. shou 
responsibility which no one can fully realize ex- a rosp 
cept the mother, and remember now the many (Conctuded from page 75-) rast 
kind words and the reproving admonitions, the} Second-day morning, 27th.—Certificates were Ti prof 





many prayers that went up to our Heavenly | read for Isaac Sharp, of England, and Levi Cox, of 
Father out of a mother’s overflowing heart of love | North Carolina, who are now acceptably with us, 
for us, her dear children. Her faithful labor of} Albert Peele and wife, ministers from North 
love has proved to us like bread cast upon the| Carolina, without minutes, were acceptably present, 
waters, and her kind, fitly spoken words have| The consideration of the state of Society was re. 
been like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

She was only four days confined to her bed. 
On Second-day night, 28th, after taking some 
nourishment, she said she felt like resting. Near 
to 10 o'clock she fell into a sweet sleep, from 
which she never woke. She said, the day before 
she died, that she had had many trials in her life, 
but not one too many. 

The funeral service was held at Hesper on 
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Toe church needs pastors to care for the flock, Bihence 
bring them to Christ, instruct them and feed them, Biiidrer 
to be fathers and mothers to them, They ought Hi they 
not to be hirelings, but working for the love of 0 spec’ 
God and the good of souls. Tne watchword isto I Refer 
go forward. We preach salvation through the ering 
blood of Jesus; salvation from an eternal hell; Hii) es; 
















































































































the 31st, at 11 A.M. Penelope Gardener spoke | salvation to all the joys and glories of an eternal @, high 
from Ecls, xii, 1., and Rachel Woodward from|heaven. May God deliver us from the doctrine HM adric 
Rey. xiv. 13. Dr. Wm. F. Harvey, of Law-| of Universalists or Restorationists. We recognize Hymn th 
rence, and Wm. Thomas Willis, of Emporia, | the priesthood of believers ; we do not believe in BRicin 
were present, and were favored to speak words of| a one man’s ministry. All are to consecrate the BBoort ¢ 
love and sympathy. N. D. Parry, of Fruitland, | intellectual powers to the Lord for service in His 9 fp, 
sang the beautiful hymn, “ Shall we know each| church, If we live in the Spirit, let us walk in the Has he] 
other there?” Many testimonies were given to| Spirit. The Lord help us everywhere to have eport 
her faithfulness, daily family reading and daily vocal prayer. : osher 
eae . 5 St Religion is a living principle, and must be By; 
SMITH.—At her residence in Brooklyn, N. Y..| wanifested in our lives, that even the brute cre MB. gig 
Third month 3d, 1883, Mary Smith, widow of] _: ill feel the force of it, and be benefited by 
Samuel Smith, in the 85th year of her age. She Se eae eee . ‘s the day of oo 
was an esteemed member of New York Monthly | Now is the accepted tinte, now is the day 0 Hie yea 
Meeting. Hers was indeed a “life hid with Christ exivetion. We may: be saves now Sem * The 
a 5° r Ss . S . 
in God,” and to this close and unbroken commu. got — er = ar’ “ Sted of Ss 
nion with the Lord was due the sweet serenity ON ee ae h — 
j c Se Det eile anger and all its attendant evils, as well as other Bijpsin, 
which marked her daily life, verifying in her own . : seacal na 
. z : Bae -1,| temptations which may assail us all the way By ha 
experience the prophetic declaration: ‘“ Thou wilt lone - 60 that hea daily, an boutle ace 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed | ™O7%* 5° aril te ; aril ver of God, and Men. © 
on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” The peru- eee eo ae , Jesus gaves al 
sal and study of the Holy Scriptures were a ee Ee eer eee oo 
source of great enjoyment to her. The call of the | ™< , ad ivi 
Bridegroom found her as she had long lived, with Pag spoke at a — regard to ae shed 
her lamp trimmed and burning brightly, “ Blessed — ee ; id b ge ee ~ th a urposes of the a 
are the dead who die in the Lord. een en aera, we Pee ee 2Y istic 
church; one reading, “Can a man rob God? Yes Bic in 
MOORE.—At his residence, near Canton, Ind.,| ye have robbed me,” and applied it to Of Bim) 
Seventh mo. 29th, of pleura-pneumonia, John P.| church; and pressed the importance of giving Fift 
Moore, in the 74th year of his age; a valued | into the treasury of the Lord. K pt 
member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. Third-day morning.—A reference from Salem abjec' 
Though death came unexpected by the family, | Quarterly Meeting, asking a change of day fot Misnsiq 
he was ready to receive the crown, and said to| holding the meeting ; a committee was appointe? Bijes;, 
his invalid wife, who has been on her bed over | to consider the subject and report. 





twenty years, “I am going home; do not grieve; The Home Mission Committee reported 4 
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‘Om: Bi conversions and applications for membership 
: ith Friends; 17 Scripture schools, under care of 
== @, committee, eighty Friends engaged in their 
management ; number attending them averaged 
gins 17,933 tracts distributed ; 37 weekly prayer 
vor. qupeetings. under care of committee ; 203 appointed 
yy ppeetings for worship; 228 visits to families or 
at dividuals for their temporal relief or spiritual 
couragement ; 24 visits to charitable institutions; 
considerable amount of religious literature 
‘lety #apide from tracts distributed. 
Ad. @ Home mission work; foreign mission work, 
28th, fnd Sabbath-school work may represent the 
urch at work for the salvation of souls. It isa 
chol. Mrge and inviting field of labor, and Friends old 
Alice pd young were encouraged to engage in one or 
a ore of its branches, 
——. HM Report of the Committee on Education was 
~~ fad, Damascus Academy had an enrolment 
about 100. Raisin Valley Seminary is also in 
prosperous condition, having graduated more 
pils the past year than in any previous year. 
were BM Prof. H. W. White believed that education of 
ox, of MBildren was as much a part of church work as 
th us. Hy other department of labor. He believed 
North Biinself called of the Lord to labor in this cause. 
sent, Hill the faculty of Raisin Valley School professed 
as re. Hi: only conversion but baptism of the Holy 
agai Bost. We cannot get along without denomina- 
,., fgual schools. The Society should bring its in- 
Hock, Hihence to bear upon the school education of its 
them, BBildren. 
ought Hi The report on First-day Schools was now read ; 
ve of pspecial statistical report being given. 
Lis 10 Bi Reference from Damascus Quarterly Meeting 
h the lering property there to the Yearly Meeting if it 
hell; ll establish thereon a Yearly Meeting school 
‘ernal br higher education of our youth. 
ctriné Hi Adrian Quarterly Meeting asks an appropriation 
git Hom the old Boarding School fund for the use of 
eve in Basin Valley Seminary. Left to a committee to 
te the port to a future sitting. 
in His Fourth-day morning, the meeting for worship 
in the fi; held. At the afternoon business session, the 
have BRenort of Committee having charge of the H. 
er. osher fund was read, A number of books and 
ust be Macs had been furnished the various libraries in 
me e different Quarterly Meetings, and a great 
7 } hunt of tracts have been distributed during 
ay Oe year, 
n ‘ The Committee on Indian affairs presented 
nay af ir report, and the report of the Associated 
van Xecutive Committee of the differeat Yearly 
s other Miltings, The report was the most interesting 
e Way Ht has been presented by the committee. The 
ey topriation asked for was readily and cheer 
od, an Hy allowed by the meeting. 
5 $V Hi The Report of Pastoral Committee was pre 
intl ited, A great deal of work has been accom- 
‘ae sted through the aid of this committee. As- 
a the — and encouragement to the general evan- 
1? Yes istic work has been the object aimed at and it 
our Me t.2 good measure bcen accomplished by the 
to OU Bimmittee. » 
giving BE Fifth-day morning.—Trustees of Yearly Meet- 
Salem .. Property made a satisfactory report. The 
day fo ject of obtaining correct statistical reports was 
bap Msidered and it was directed that Preparative 
P ‘tings prepare lists of their membership and 
wall hve them printed on cards or in pamphlet form 





tready reference. 
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Minutes for Friends in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings were adopted. 

Subscription was taken in face of the meeting 
for building meeting-houses at Columbus, Han- 
over, Mich., and East Richland, Ohio. 

Report of the Foreign Missionary Board was 
read, and also a letter from their missionary, 
William A. Walls, who seems to be working 
with great difficulty in Mexico. An appropriation 
of $500 was made to carry forward the work. 

A declaratior. of faith in reference to the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, received from the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders, was read, ap- 
proved and directed to be printed. 

A minute expressive of the exercise of the 
meeting and of advice to members was read and 
approved. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet at Da- 
mascus at the usual time next year, if the Lord 
will, 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, NEW GARDEN, N.C. 





The year 1883 will long be memorable in 
the history of Friends in’ North Carolina. The 
removal of the Yearly Meeting from a retired 
neighborhood, seven miles from Greensboro’, to 
High Point, a thriving village on arailroad which 
crosses the entire State, has been accomplished in 
the most satisfactory manner. The new brick 
meeting-house, with dimensions of 60x80 feet, is 
pleasantly situated in a commodious square of 
ground. Acrossthe street Friends have purchased 
a fine oak grove of several acres in extent for the 
use of horses and carriages, and in which open 
air meetings can be held to accommodate the 
large overflow from the meeting-house on First- 
days. It is satisfactory to know that no debt will 
rest upon the property, and that the funds were 
all provided by North Carolina Friends. 

There are several large meetings within driving 
distance, and from one of them about sixty mem- 
bers, residing in and near High Point, have been 
detached for the purpose of establishing a meet- 
ing for worship to be regularly held in a part of 
the new meeting: house. 

The second event of interest which has just 
taken place among North Carolina Friends is the 
enlargement of New Garden Boarding-School. 
As a full description of the improvements has re- 
cently appeared in Friends’ Review, I need not 
speak of them again further than to say that they 
are highly creditable to all concerned, and that 
they have not exceeded the original estimate ; 
this is largely due to the personal oversight of the 
Superintendent, Jesse T. Bundy, who has proved 
himself to be a practical builder, and to the at- 
tention which his excellent wife, Mary Jane Bundy, 
has given to the refurnishing of the house. The 
Trustees of the school and a committee of the 
Baltimore Association have also been in close 
conference with them ever since the work began. 
The accommodations of the school have been in- 
creased nearly three-fold, and the air space Jer 
capita has been doubled. There has been a 

liberal introduction of pure water into all the 
buildings and bath-rooms, a luxury which did 
not formerly exist. Tie location is exceptionally 
healthy, the elevation above tide being nearly 
1000 feet. The farm of 200 acres is a good one, 
and there are fine groves of oaks near the build- 
V ings, 
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_ In view of the former position of North Caro-| arbitration in the settlement of national disp Wat 
lina Friends growing out of slavery, and the fact | brought out spontaneous demonstrations of ts che 
that through the Baltimore Association a good | plause and approval. shfulne 

























































system of education among Friends had quietly 
grown up in thirteen counties of which the rest of 
the State had little or no knowledge, it was con- 
cluded to make the reopening a public matter, in 
order that its certificates of scholarship might be 
understood and appreciated by the public, and at 
the same time that the Society of Friends might 
show that they are doing their part of good citi- 
zenship by the establishment of such an institu- 
tion of learning in the South. 

There were assembled on this occasion about 
1000 persons, including many prominent people 


Dr. Wilson, the presiding Elder of the Me 
dist church in the central district of the Sty 
who was one of the first scholars at New Garis 
gave an interesting history of the school.aj 
opening in 1837, and of the early friends of ¢ 
cation in the Society at that day. He lost | 
membership by seeing his sister married oy 
meeting, 

Then followed Jos, Moore and Allen Jay, thes 
President and the other Superintendent of 
ham College, Indiana, both Superintendents 
Education in North Carolina under the Balting 
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outside of the Society. The company was called | Association for many years, and to whom ma, 4y, 
to order in the spacious hall by Elihu E, Men-|is due for the success of the schools in Nog. pid 
denhall; W. Sidney Tomlinson, of Randolph| Carolina. They clearly showed that their heal. dim 
county, was chosen Chairman, and Dr. D. W. C.| are still in the work, and Jos. Moore expe b man 
Benbow, of Greensboro, Secretary, all of whom | again to resume his former position as Supe. jn 
are Trustees of the school. tendent of Friends’ schools in North Caroli sam 

A period of silence followed, in which Isaac | under appointment of the Yearly Meeting, An 
Sharp, of England, feelingly prayed that the| Col. Ashe, a lawyer of Raleigh and editor ple 9 
Divine blessing might rest on all now present, |the “News,” a leading newspaper of the » two 
and largely upon the institution which was about | greatly interested the audience by his scholaii. the | 


remarks—it was his first intercourse with Fri 
—he had some claims upon them, he said, for 
young daughter was the ninth Mary Porter 
direet line from the one who protected the pen 
cuted Quakers in Virginia, became a member 
followed them to their homes in the swamps ; 
Albemarle, to which they were driven by thie in th 
persecutors. He would long remember the di jolie: 
spent at New Garden, nce 
A short period of silence then took place, y 
which Allen Jay rendered thanks for the fav ang 
of the day. t wa 
Throughout the long session of three hoursca@l sry 
tinued and warm interest was manifested by Gy of} 
large and miscellaneous audience, best shown then 
the fact that no one left before the close of San 
exercises. j atec 
Steps will soon be taken to publish in biRcnce 
form, in full, the essays and addresses wiih (| 
were delivered by the speakers. the 1 
Francis T. Kin 


to enter upon a new life. Every one present with 
bowed heads seemed to enter into the spirit of the 
prayer, 

Dr. Nereus Mendenhall then read a very 
interesting address covering the history of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting from the period 
of the visits of Geo. Fox and Wm. Edmundson 
in 1671 to the present time. It was a most valu- 
able paper made up from original records, and 
the only regret was that he had to limit himself 
to the reading of about one-half of it. 

Prof. L. Lyndon Hobbs then followed with a 
paper giving a history of New Garden School, 
which was heard with great interest, especially by 
the large number of former scholars who were 
present. 

Dr. James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, next 
read a history of the work of the “ Baltimore As- 
sociation of Friends.” It was a very graphic his- 
torical account of a period of great interest at the 
South, 
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The President of the Baltimore Association fol-| Baltimore, Ninth mo. 7th, 1883. TF 
lowed upon its future work and the importance of tee muel 


technical and industrial education at the South, 

Governor Jarvis, who has been the Governor of 
the State for the past six years and to whom all 
classes are indebted for his efforts to promote 
education, spoke with eloquence and power in 
appreciation of the work of Friends on behalf of 
education, agriculture and good citizenship, and 
of his great desire to aid in building up the true 

_ interests of the State. 

Dr. Worth, known throughout the State as the 
“honest Quaker State Treasurer,” followed the 
Governor in an address which was received with 
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LESSON XIII. Ninth month 23,! 
THE CHILD SAMUEL. I Sam, iil. 


Gotpen Text.—Speak Lord, for thy servant he 
I Sam. iii 9. 

After the record of the leaving of Samuel 
Shiloh, there follows the psalm of Hannah, andj 
notice of the wickedness of the two sons of H 
No doubt some time must have elapsed bel 
Samuel could act as the little servant of Eli;) 


rig ; na ein 
great pleasure. He told how he had lost his|it is said that he “ministered before the lM duty 
membership in early life by “marrying out, but | being a child.” Eli reproved his sons for Wa. 













wicked ways, but they continued them, and 
prophet came to Eli and warned him, foretelli 
their death, and that no man of Eli’s postet 
should live to old,age. Meanwhile Samuel gt 
on, was good, and in favor with God and ma 
His mother visited hitn yearly, bringing him 
robe such as was worn by the priests. Samue 

not only a Levite, but a judge and a prophet. 


1. And the child Samuel ministered unto' 
Lord before Eli, He waited on Eli by light 


not his Quakerism, which no man could take 
brs him. He hoped yet to get back into the 
0 i” 

Genl. Alfred M. Scales, the M. C. from the dis- 
trict in which the school is situated, and for the 
past six years chairman of the Indian Committeeof 
the House in Congress, made a very stirring and 
able speech, in which he referred to many of the 
questions of the day with great frankness, much to 
the satisfaction of ail present. His views upon 
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a Christian child is shown in waiting on its pa- 


thfulness, having a regard to the Lord's will, 
th from love to Him and child-like fear of dis- 


And the word of the Lord was precious in 
wedays; there was no open vision, There 
dbeen very few prophets since Deborah. There 


ns of His will as messages for the people, 















erwards held in the religious and political life 


iman; his eyes were dim with age. He slept 
ye in a chamber close by the tabernacle, 
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6. And the Lord called yet again, Samuel. He 
was not yet ready for a message, his attention had 
to be aroused and fixed upon the Lord first. Aad 
Samuel arose and went to Eli, and said, Here 
am I, for thou didst call me. And he answered, 
I called not. my son ; lie down again. 

7. Now Samuel did not yet know the Lord, 
neither was the word of the Lord vet revealed un- 
to him. He knew about the Lord, but he did not 
know Him as H: speaks in a prophetic message, 
He knew the word of the Lord as it was written 
in the sacred writings, as it is spoken in the con- 
science, or came through others, but not as He 
speaks to His prophets in distinct terms. “The 
witness of the Spirit in the hearts of the faithful is 
often thus mistaken, by which they lose the com- 
fort of it; and the strivings of the Spirit with the 
consciences of sinners are likewise often mistaken, 
and so the benefit of their convictions is lost. 
God speaketh once, yea twice, but man perceiveth 
it not. Job xxxiii. 14.°—M. Henry. 

8. And the Lord called Simuel again the third 
time. And he arose and went to Eli, and said, 
Here am I; for thou didst call me. A third oc- 
currence of anything unaccustomed convinces 
the judgment—the first or the second may be a 
mistake. Samuel patiently and cheerfully as be- 
fore left his bed and went to Eli, not weary in 
doing well. And Eli perceived that the Lord 
had called the child. Eli perceived that it was 
not an imagination of the child, but that God was 
speaking. His fears would be aroused. God had 
already warned him of the destruction of his sons, 
and that the priesthood should go to another 
family. He would note that already the word of 
the Lord came not to himself or one of his house, 
but to the little child who waited on him 

9 Therefore Eli said unto Simuei, Go, lie 
down : and it shall be, if he call thee, that thou 
shalt say, Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth, 
Like a father, he taught the child how to receive 
the Lord’s message. Many a child has con- 
victions of the Spirit and strugglings of conscience, 
and knows not what to do. Well is it if the 
mother knows how to tell her child it is the Lord, 
and point it to the Saviour. So Samuel went and 
lay down in his place. 10. And the Lord came 
and stood, and called as at other times, Samuel, 
Samuel, This was not simply a still small voice 
in the soul. The Lord stood as a personal pres- 
ence; His voice was as a call sounding in 
Samuel's ears. Though he lay down, this time 
he would not sleep ; his trembling heart would be 
expecting to hear the Lord's voice again. Zhen 
Samuel answered, Speak ; for thy servant hear- 
eth, This should ever be our attitude; attent to 
listen to God’s word, ready to accept it and do it. 

11, And the Lord said to Samuel, Behold, I 
will do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears 
of every one that heareth it shail tingle. It was 
a terrible shock to Israel when the ark of God 
was taken by their dreaded enemies, when 
Hophni and Phinehas were slain, when their high 
priest, on hearing of the tidings, fell from his 
chair and brake his neck. God intends that when 
His judgments are manifested against sin, men 
should fear and learn righteousness, 

12. In that day Iwill perform against Elt all 
things which I have spoken concerning his house: 
ls at times both the young and their friends} What He had already said to Eli by the prophet. 
understand the beginnings of God's call to! Chap. ii. 27—36. Eli rebuked his sons, but he 
i service for Him. | did not break up their wicked practices, which as 

e 


s, opening doors, &c. Much ot the religion 


ts cheerfully, and doing all with love and 


asing Him. 


sno one to whom the Lord gave direct revela- 


aly declared abroad, Although there had 
en prophets before Samuel, yet he was the first 
who took that prominent place which prophecy 


he nation, 

. And it came to pass at that time, when Eli 
laid down in his place, and his eyes began to 
x dim, that he could not see. Eli was a feeble 


4Samuel in another near him. 
. And eve the lamp of God went out in the 
ple of the Lord. ‘The tabernacle was divided 
» two parts, first the holy place, and back of 
tthe holy of holies. ‘The lamp of God” was 
olden candlestick with seven branches which 
odin the holy place on the north side. It was 
erently lighted every evening, and was the 
ly light in the temple at night. It was put out 
ly in the morning, before the doors were 
ned, Where the ark of God was. The ark 
sin the part of the tabernacle called the holy 
holies, Over it were the cherubim, and the 
nce of the Lord was manifested there. And 
wel was laid down to oe He slept near 
and could be easily called should the aged 
want anything for his own comfort or for 
service of the temple. As the ark was in the 
y of holies, which was entered but once a year, 
ithen by the high priest alone, it is not probable 
t Samuel slept in this sacred spot, but as above 
icated, As Samuel lay down where the Lord's 
nce was known, in perfect peace and safety, 
the Christian child may lie down at night as if 
the loving presence of its Heavenly Father, 
0 protects and guards it. 
. That the Lord called Samuel. It seemed to 
muel to be an audible voice like one calling him 
name. And he answered, Here am I. The 
al answer when called, See Gen. xxii. 1, 7, 
| Exod. iii, 4. Samuel was ready at once to 
whatever he was wanted to do. 
s. And he ran unto Eli, and said, Here am I; 
thou calledst me. Accustomed to obey, 
muel not only answered promptly, but as 
kly arose and ran to Eli. He was an ex- 
ple of the prompt, cheerful, hearty obedience 
should render to the Lord when He calls us 
amy duty. Well accustomed to the Lord's 
tin the checks of conscience and promptings 
luty which are common to all believers, Samuel 
as yet unacquainted with the more distinct 
tlations which the Lord makes to those whom 
appoints to special service, as that of a 
et. And he said, I called not, lie down 
| And he went and lay down, Eli may 
t supposed it only a dream of the child; 
Mer perceived the deep meaning of the call. 
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high priest and judge he was bound todo. He/}with God that His favor rested on him at y 
























































































gave way through weakness, either from a false times. And did let none of his words fall to Mm of th 
fondness for his sons or for the plenty they reaped | ground. See ix. 6. God brought to pass Samui date 
from the offerings of the people. May God help} sayings, so that all Israel knew that he was calle as fo 
us to search our hearts and see if our motives are | to be a prophet. “7 
pure, our eye single to Him, and all our work SUGGESTIONS. Mah 
done under His blessing. When J begin I will| 1. When the church’s need is the sorest ye or hi 
also make an end. The judgment might be de-| raises up servants and calls them Himself tothegm Egy 
layed. God waits long on men and gives them! work, on a 
time to repent and amend their ways, Some-| 2. A child can serve the Lord by serving other com 
times because of this delay men think He will not} Verse 1. coun 
regard what they are doing, and their hearts are 3. God’s call came to one who had alreajam by 2 
fully set in them to do evil. a . | given his heart and life to Him. Verse 3, 4, carp 
13. for Ihave told him that I will judge his|~ 4 A child accustomed to obey its  parengm “lair 
house for ever for the iniquity which he knoweth, | cheerfully will be the more ready to obey tym miss 
because his sons made themselves vile, and call of the Lord. Verse 5. Sult 
he restrained them not. For ever seems to mean | 5. The Lord patiently prepares us to hear anim back 
that the priesthood should depart from Eli’s' know His messages. Verse 6. who 
family to that of Zadok. Vile, accursed, in the] 6, Parents should teach their children to knoqm Wow 
margin, is right. Children often feel grieved | the Lord’s call when it comes. Verse 8, -A 
with their parents for restraining them. But it is| 7, Be ever ready to say, “ Speak, Lord.” A 
cruelty to themselves and to their children for Sn ae eee aa {th 
parents to allow them to run into that which is! a =A 
wrong. | diets eninge “ 
14. And therefore I have sworn unto the house | . Cc ic W faite: ie — is 
of Eli, that the iniquity of Eti's house shall not are alii Sone poe — ¥ 
“i fe i pos meade reba, ater 5 rai ope | porto was the banner wheat coal of conti 
n Heb. vii. 27, it is sai at the high priests of- | 5Y*% eee ab 542 2 
fered sacrifice for their own sins and also for the eee eee en ee 
: rave = as 7 twi gh Ohio, India 
But rr sy apne ne yore. dee Illinois to the Kansas-lowa-Minnesota district ae 
: . : : . say and the last decade has seen the tremendous del the s 
mali eae ce ee penne velopment of California as a grain-growing Stag this | 
: ; era and the rapid rise of the Northern Pacific whegm Sara 
the sin were not taken away in either case. The fields P i 0d 
; elds. 
eee on the cross was pardoned and taken to” Ancthier antes dens Gtk, vent ena 
eaven, but he was allowed to suffer out his' g g 1d, Ve 5 
crucifixion and have his legs broken; “the due | the supply and consumption of — = “] 
reward of his deeds,” as he owned it to be enter into serious competition wi c= 
; ; ; ‘Sta‘es and Russia—the two leading wheat-exporgm 180, 
shut eeca A red - ‘ae ae ; = ing countries of the world—now shows in sight ig ie ¢ 
evidence this of the kind of service Samuel ren-! Mexico, and appears to be coming to the front sul 
: s tabernacle which |Part of the great commercial and industrial my? 1 
dered to Eli; and also that the tabernacle, which a miiaias e that land by the Americana 
. . a iq 
ae pe sone ae a yee sage 7 : eam | ways, The physical ieamasian of Mexico is simpiqgy Dut 
pe gic S beside it. co ne to be ‘oroneri’;|an extension southward of the great Coloradg™ 
on ee oo : eo —— mountain base plateau. Wheat grows on th mad 
TasVileh hath diibe ahis tenons ans ae | plateau of Mexico at from 6000 to gooo feet abor Syri 
light, “And Susesset foared fo show EiS the wisien,| 0st Oa ee toee- everyahan, can 
e was a child, he reverenced and love i; he 2 Mabie: , . 
had to bear the cross of those who speak in the | certain waste districts along the northern frontie vel 





name of the Lord, and bring unwelcome tidings | Where the soil is the same as the alkali plains¢ 
or teach unwelcome truth, Vision probably means| Arizona and New Mexico. The wheat-growim 
a divine communication. area of Mexico, par excellence, extends from, 81 

16. Then Eli called Samuel,and said, Samuel,\ Puebla nearly to Golima, about 500 miles ¢ 
my son. And he answered, Here am I, Sad, | 204 west, and from Southern Michoacan to Zat 
contrite, tender, Eli spoke gently. tecas, about 400 miles north and south, T 

17. And he said, What is the thing that the' Plateau is broken by mountain ranges into 
Lord hath said unto thee? 1 pray thee hide it | number of rich districts specially adapted a 
not from me. God do so to thee, and more also,| towing of wheat, namely, the Lerma Valle 
4 thou hide anything from me of ail the things ‘oughly, 200 by 16 miles; the Bajio (Northe 

bat he said unto thee. Samuel thus adjured did Michoacan, Jalisco and Southern ae 
as our Lord when adjured by the high priest, gave , 200 by 200 miles; Aguascalientes 50 by 50 mits 
a faithful answer. the San Luis Potosi and Queretaro District lj 

. And Samuel told him every whit, and hid | by 39 miles. Total, say 52,000 square miles. 

nothing from him. Like his Lord he was a faith- | this immense field of rich and arable land on 
ful witness, And he said, It is the Lord: let him ‘third, it is believed, could be readily put ™ 
do what seemeth him good. Eli was at heart a| Wheat with dug regard to the other agricultur 
man of some faith, yet not faithful to all he knew, | interests of the country. —Philada, Ledger. 
He repented and said in substance, “ Thy willbe! THz MAHD1.—That the success of the Mahdi 
done,” due to the support of the slave-traders, who 

19. And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with cause he favors, rather than to the religious? 
him, He was but young, yet walked so closely’ of his followers, we have long maintained. 
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opinion is confirmed by the Special Correspondent | 
of the Daily News, who, in an interesting letter 
dated from Khartoum, on the 27th March, states | 
as follows : fret | 

“They had, on inquiry, little knowledge of the 
Mahdi or his movements, and less interest in them 
orhis career. A trader, however, on his way to 
Egypt, informed us that the Mahdi had retreated, 
on a report reaching him that the English were | 
coming against him ; that he was known in the | 
country as a Bengola man, Mahommet Achmet | 
by name; that his former calling was that of a | 
carpenter, and that he had ceased to assert any | 
claims to be a prophet or to have any religious | 
mission, but that he does assume the title of 
Sultan of the Soudan, The truth is that he is | 
backed up by the Slavers and Slave-holders, | 
who are with him to a man. But for this he | 
would have retired into insignificance long ago.” | 
—Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


A RELIC OF THE CRUSADES.—A correspondent 
ofthe London Dazly News appears to have met 
in Africa with those warriors in old crusader’s ar- 
mor, described by General Gordon in his book: | 

“] forgot to mention that we had with us since | 
leaving Kowa a chief as ally and scout—for he 
contrived to keep in with both sides—who used | 
tobe clad in mail armor, exactly after the fashion 
ofthe Crusaders, the sword having the hilt like 
the cross of the Knights of St. John, and worn in | 
the same way. There are many suits of armor of | 
this kind in the Soudan. Tradition says that the 
Saracens, who, on leaving Palestine, got as far as 
io deg. N. latitude, brought with them the origi- 
nal coats of mail taken from slain Crusaders, 

* * * * * 

“] have secured some chain armor. I find 
also, in a foot note of General Gordon, that after 
the Crusaders had ceased their attacks, the Mus- 
sulmans emigrated, one band going up the Nile 
to 10 deg. N, lat., camels not being able to live 
futher south. They influenced the negro tribes, 
but to this day they are a distinct people. The 
amor came with them. It could not have been 
~% in the Soudan, and must have come from 
yria,” 

THE total number of immigrants landed at 
New York during the eight months ending 31st 
ult., was 284,966, a decrease of 58,572 from the 
same period last year. The largest proportionate 
decrease has been among the Germans, of whom, 
in‘all last year, 192,657 arrived. Of the immi- 
grants this year, fewer than in former years were 
aged people, and the proportion of young men and 
women was unusually large. About 75 per cent. 
go directly to the West. 
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FOREVER AND EVER. 


BY GEORGE W, BUNGAY,. 













Flake follows flake like sprites, 
Whose wings the winds dissever ; 

Thought follows thought, and lights 
The realm of mind forever, 










Drop follows drop and swells, 
The stream returning never ; 
Ward follows word and tells 
A truth that lives forever. | 











REVIEW. 





Beam follows beam to cheer 
With hope, the best endeavor; 

Throb follows throb, and fear 
Gives place to joy forever. 


The drop, the flake, the beam, 
Teach us a lesson ever. 

The word, the thought, the dream, 
Impress the soul forever. 


Sigh follows sigh, and heaves 
The breast with life’s soft lever ; 

Smile follows smile, and leaves 
The light of joy forever. 


Tear follows tear, and flows 
In streams returning never ; 
Glance follows glance and glows 
With love in hearts forever. 


Friend follows friend,—the thread 
Of life, the fates dissever ; 

Soul follows soul, the dead 
In Christ shall live forever. 


The sigh, the smile, the tear, 
The hope that cheers endeavor, 

The faith that guides us here, 
Foretoken life forever.—S. S. Times 


-.- 


HIS GREETING. 


BY JULIA H, THAYER. 





To what shall His greeting be likened 
As they knock at the Beautiful Gate ? 

They throng in the glorious morning, 
They throng in the evening late ; 


Some lovely and fair as the lily 
Whose inner heart shineth with gold, 

And some like the deadly nightshade, 
With poisonous record untold. 


But whether the night-rain be falling, 
Or whether the morning be fair, 

To welcome the pure or the erring 
The Master for ever is there, 


No one shall supplant Him in service, 
No other shall greet them—His own— 

They know not the voice of the stranger, 
So Christ would be watcher alone. 


He opens His arms at the threshold 
And gathers them close to His breast ; 

He lays off their garments of weeping 
And clothes them with infinite rest ; 


He smiles—and the sun in its splendor 
Is lost in the glory that streams; 

He speaks—and the songs of the angels 
Subside to a whisper of dreams. 


Blest welcome He gives His beloved 
Who down at this outer door wait! 

But what shall His greeting resemble 
When they knock at eternity’s gate ? 


Here loosen thy sandals, my spirit— 
Thy feet have touched holiest ground ; 
Dare not yet to dream, yet to picture 
The rapture of bliss so profound. 
—Chr. Weekly. 
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FRIENDS' REVIEW. 


—— 


«OUGHT IRON, BRICK SET, AND PORTABLE HEATERS 
WITH THE 
MERSHON Pat. SHAKING GRATE ATTACHED. 
This grate is first-class, reliable, durable, and 
economical. Thousands are in use, and giving 


entire satisfaction. For further information and 
testimonials address, 


Mershon Patent Shaking Grate & Heater Works, 
N. W. Cor. Twelfth & Filbert Sts., Phila., Ra. 


S. ASHBRIDGE and L. V. Smith, Family 

+ and Day School, with Kindergarten, will 
re-open Ninth month (Sept.) 25th, at 1833 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 4t-3 


place, at which no definite result was reached, 
and the Marquis Tseng then returned to London, 

It is said that in case of a failure in these nego- 
tiations, the Marquis Tseng earnestly desires and 
hopes that the European governments will offer 
to arbitrate the dispute. 

GERMANY.—On the 2d inst. a railroad train 
from Berlin to Potsdam, in passing Steglitz, ran 
into a crowd of people who were collected on the 
track to take a return train, and killed or wound. 
ed 39 persons. Jt is said that the Government, 
after its purghase of the railway, asked the Diet 
for an appropriation to enlarge the depot at that 
place, which was too small, endangering the 
lives of passengers by its lack of accommoda- 
tion; but the request was rejected. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—On account of the dis. 
turbances in Croatia, the Imperial Government 
decided to relieve the Ban of Croatia of his func. 
tions, and to place the civil and military power 
in the province under the control of Baron Von 
Romberg, the military commander at Agram. He 
issued a proclamation declaring his task to be 
the establishment of peace and the restoration of 
the official notices on State buildings, to show that 
street riots cannot settle political questions, This 
task done, the question of printing official notices 
in the Hungarian language may be settled satis. 
factorily. No attack is intended on the language, 
nationality and rights of the Croatians. On the 
7th, the Hungarian escutcheon with inscriptions 
in the two languages, was formally replaced on 
two Government offices in Agram. In the even- 
ing, a mob broke the windows of those offices, 
and was dispersed by troops. The next day, an- 
other mob attacked several houses occupied by 
Jews. Disturbances have occurred also in some 
country districts. , 

Hawall.—A postal money order convention 
between the®§nited States and Hawaii, to go into 
effect on the first day of next year, has been 

























































ANTED. A governess, ina Friend's family, to 
teach three children, aged 14, 13 and 7 years, 
Address H. H. UNDERHILL, Croton Landing, 
N, Y. 


VoL. 







SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 11th inst.: 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The death is announced of 
Professor Varley, who was the electrician of the 
company which laid the first cable across the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The returns of the Board of Trade show an in- 
crease in British imports during the last month, 
as compared with the same month last year, of 
£3-100,000, and a decrease in exports of £174,000. 

IRELAND —A demonstration at Waterford on 
the 9th, under the auspices of the Irish Na‘ional 
League, was attended, it is said, by 30,000 per- 
sons. Resolutions were passed demanding a Par- 
liament for Ireland, not only in name but in re- 
ality, and declaring that Ireland must have that 
which England, from necessity, granted to Canada 
because Canada was rebellious. 
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signed by the Postmaster General and the Ha- : 
FRANCE.—The Cabinet has decided to send| waiian Minister at Washington. a s 
large reinforcements to Tonquin, and part of them| Domestic.—The completion of the Northern 9% |... 
have already sailed. Pacific Railroad was celebrated on the 8th inst. Cora 
The Marquis Tseng, Chinese Ambassador to} at,the point in Mullen Pass in the Rocky Moun- ie 
London, has visited Paris for the purpose of nego-| taitts; about 55 miles from Helena, Montana, Item 
tiating with the French Minister of Foreign Af-| where the track-layers from the eastern and west: bs 
fairs concerning Chinese and French relations in| ern ends met on the 22d ult. Tae President of pu 
Tonquin, As China claims suzerainty over Anam, | the road, Henry Villard, had invited a numberof > 
the occupation of the latter by France 1s regarded distinguished Europeans, as well as many Amen: 
as an encroachment upon Chinese rights, which | can officials and others, from all points of our 
unless explained or retracted might lead to war. | country, to witness the ceremonies, which consist- 
Such a war would seriously disturb the com-/} ed in driving a golden spike at the point of junc- 
merce. of England, Germany and the United | tion, an opening address by President Villard, an gtl 
States with China. It is stated that the Marquis | oration by Wm. M. Evarts, and remarks by Secre- an 
Tseng proposed as conditions of settlement the) tary Teller, representative British and German Or 
following: The French protectorate to be here-| guests, the Governors of the States and Territories ei 
after confined to the Delta and Red river. “China | traversed by the road, and Gen. Grant. The meet of 
to open the navigation of the Red river down to | ing point is 1198 miles from Lake Superior and si 
Lao-Kay, which shall be the only point open to 847 from Puget Sound. -A gap of 1200 feet had . 
trade with Yunnan (a province of China) ; the | been purposely left between the two ends, to be | 
frontier at all other points to be closed by the es-| laidin competition of speed by gangs of eighteen st 
tablishment of a neutral zone, which shall be gar-| men each, of the eastern and western parties. h 
risoned by the Anamites. China undertakes to, The eastern party completed their 600 feet in II h 
prevent further incursions of the “ Black Flag.” | minutes, the western in 13, being delayed by de- W 
The suzerainty of China over Anam is to be) railment of their car. On the 22nd ult. the two b 
recognized by a mere act of homage, after which | gangs ‘laid ten miles of track, between 5 A.M. t 
China will recognize the treaty of Hué. The) and 3 P. M., virtually completing the road, At 
French force of occupation is to be limited to 4000 one time they laid a mile in an hour, A tunnel ; 





men. Having submitted these, he awaits counter | in Mullen Pass is not yet finished, and the road is 
proposals from France. Asecond conferencetook run over it by a series of curves. 














DUDLEY NO 
L. H Massey 





